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Memorabilia. 
CORRESPONDENT sends to the Novem- 
ber number of the London Mercury some 
new particulars concerning a famous manu- 
script, an anthology of Anglo-Saxon prose 
and poetry, which is preserved at the Cathe- 
B dral of St. Eusebius in the little Italian town 
of Vercelli. How it came there is one of the 
puzzles of the antiquary, and the letter re- 
cords the suggestion on that point made by 
the canon of the cathedral, who, as archivist, 
has charge of the treasure. At the beginning 
of the early thirteenth century, Cardinal 
Guala Bicchieri, member of a family which 
had connection with the Cathedral at Ver- 
celli, was sent to England as Papal Legate. 
On his return in 1224, he built at Vercelli 
a hospital and the church of Sant’ Andrea. 
The latter, which still stands, is famous as 
the earliest example of Gothic in Italy—a 
mixture of the English and the French styles 
of the period. English masonry as well as 
English architectural style has been detected 
in the designs of the carved capitals of the 
nave columns, whereon it is related that each 
workman was allowed to do what he chose. 
In a recent book on the church, one Domenico 
Brinzingh is mentioned as chief architect, 
and the name, in the archivist’s opinion, is 
English. May it not have been, he asks, Car- 
dinal Bicchieri, a connoisseur of things 
English, who spent near a quarter of a cen- 
tury in England, and chose to employ Eng- 
lish skill in architecture and masonry for a 
church he must have desired to make as 
beautiful as he could, who acquired the Ver- 
celli book in England, and, in 1224, brought 
it home with him? As the writer of the 
letter suggests, research into Bicchieri’s 
activities in England might not only illum- 
mate the problem of the Vercelli book, but 
also, by way of the English work at Sant’ 
Andrea, trace a new and pleasing link be- 
tween the cultures of England and Italy. 
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(UR correspondent, Mr. C. J. HInpbLs, 

sends us, reprinted from the papers of 
the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, his 
bibliography of the Pamphlets and Broad- 
sides of Lady Eleanor Douglas, the seven- 
teenth-century prophetess, who, by her earlier 
name, Lady Eleanor Davies, was subject of 
the clever anagram: ‘‘ Never so mad a 
Ladie.”” The occasion of its making was 
her appearance before the Court of the Com- 
missioners for Causes Ecclesiastical on Oct. 
28, 1633, to answer for having prophesied 
that Archbishop Laud should live but a few 
days after Nov. 5; and its object was to re- 
fute the poor lady’s arguments from the— 
not perfect—anagram: ‘‘ Reveale o Daniel,’’ 
which she had made from the letters of her 
name, Eleanor Davies. MR. HINDLE quotes 
in a footnote the petition of her daughter, 
Lady Hastings, praying for Lady Eleanor’s 
release from the Gatehouse in the Tower, 
whither she was sent by the court, a document 
which shows plainly enough what a trouble 
the prophetess was to her friends. Yet she 
was twice married, and despite the endless 
miseries which her follies drew upon her, 
seems in some degree to have retained people’s 
respect as learned and courageous. _-Cour- 
ageous—in a mad way—she certainly was. 
Her pamphlets, here described according to 
bibliographical rule and system, number 
forty-one. All save ‘ Strange and Wonderful 
Prophesies ’ were privately printed in defi- 
ance of authority, and suppressed by author- 
ity as far as possible. Most of those which 
survive are known only in unique copies; 
there may have been others which have 
perished. Many of those in the British 
Museum belong to the Thomason collection ; 
the Bodleian Library recently acquired eight 
which are entirely in their original condition, 
uncut and unbound. Most of these surviving 
copies have notes in Lady Eleanor’s hand; 
and what this was like may be seen in one 
of the three facsimiles of title-pages which 
Mr. HINDte gives us. A scholarly and in- 
teresting piece of work. 


R. Harley Granville-Barker’s lecture on 
‘The Study of Drama’ has been expanded 

to over twice its original length and will be 
published as the sixteenth volume in the 
Cambridge Miscellany by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press early in December. They are 
also publishing two new volumes in the Pitt 
Press edition of foreign authors: Lope de 
Vega’s ‘El Caballero de Olmedo,’ edited by 
Miss I. I. Macdonald; and Moliére’s ‘ Don 
Juan,’ edited by Professor Ernest Weekley. 
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Literary and Historica 
Notes. 





COLERIDGE MARGINALIA IN THE 
FORSTER LIBRARY. 


R. Edmund Blunden recently called my 
attention to the fact that some import- 
ant marginalia in the Forster collection of 
the Victoria and Albert Museum seem to 
have escaped the notice of Coleridge students. 
He referred to Coleridge’s autograph annota- 
tions of Robert Anderson’s ‘ Poets of Great 
Britain,’ Edinburgh, 1793-1807, 13 vols. 
(vol. ix. is missing). The catalogue descrip- 
tion of the set reads as follows: 

MS. notes by S. T. Coleridge, and a few 
by another hand signed “S. C. H.” The 
volumes are also marked and noted in pencil. 

John Forster’s bookplate appears in every 
volume. A thorough study of these books 
shows them to be of interest for several dis- 
tinct though interrelated reasons. 

Of primary importance, of course, are the 
critical marginalia in Coleridge’s hand, 
sometimes signed, though never dated. These 
include comments, critical and biographical, 
on Spenser, Drayton, Daniel, Phineas 
Fletcher, Jonson, Crashaw, Milton, Cowley, 
Denham, Thomson, and Mallet. They vary 
in tone from explosive comments on Ander- 
son’s editorial work—‘‘ Damn this Scotch 
Scoundrel of a Biographer,’’ or ‘‘ Is it pos- 
sible that a man should have written this ?’’ 
—to a dignified and carefully thought out 
estimate of Ben Jonson as playwright and as 

t. These marginalia I have submitted to 
Professor Thomas Middleton Raysor, who 
will include them in his forthcoming edition 
of Coleridge’s literary criticism (supplement- 
ing his two volumes of the Shakespearean 
criticism). 

But almost equally interesting are the pen- 


cilled markings and the occasional comments | 


made by ‘“‘S. C. H.” For these offer two 
problems, the solution of which may be of 
considerable value. 

First, as to the identity of ‘‘S. C. H.”: 
handwriting, and other evidence as well, 
show that he was Samuel Carter Hall, who 
published Coleridge’s letters from Germany in 
the New Monthly Magazine in 1835, when 
he was editing that periodical, and whose 
friendship with Coleridge and Dr. and Mrs. 
Gillman is attested in his ‘ Book of Mem- 
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| one of the Miscellanies to which Coleridge 
| contributed, and two popular collections of 
| British poetry, ‘The Book of Gems,’ and 
‘The Book of British Ballads.’ Now it is 
clear that Hall used this annotated set of 
Anderson’s ‘ Poets’ when he was compiling 
his own ‘ Book of Gems,’ shortly after Cole 
ridge’s death (1836-8). For in three instances 
_he quoted, with due acknowledgement, from 
Coleridge’s manuscript notes: in his intro- 
ductions to Drayton, Phineas Fletcher, and 

Crashaw (vol. 1i., pp. 96, 146, and 242), 
| Moreover, in Anderson’s selections from some 
twenty-five poets, many items have been 
marked in pencil, apparently for the purpose 
of making extracts, and the correspondences 
between these and Hall’s printed selections 
are too close to be accounted for by mere 
coincidence. Hall did not rely on Ander- 
son’s volumes for his text, but he may well 
have marked these volumes during his pre- 
liminary work for his own collection. It is 
quite possible, however, that the pencilled 
marks represent Coleridge’s own selection of 
poems and passages to illustrate his proposed 
lectures on poetry, or even a history of Eng- 
lish poetry, and that Hall drew freely on 
these for his own compilation. 

Coleridge’s intention to lecture on tho 
modern poets is unmistakably indicated in 
the material assembled in Professor Raysor’s 
chapters on the several courses of lectures 
(* Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism,’ vol. 
il.); and his interest in other works that 
might have included selections from the poets 
appears in his letters to Southey, July, 1803. 
and to Allsop, January, 1821 (‘ Biographia 
Epistolaris,’ vol. i., pp. 279 ff., and vol. ii., 
pp. 204 ff.). Of possible significance is the 
following quotation (Raysor, vol. ii., p. 21) 
from Edward Gerningham’s letter on one of 
the lectures of 1808, a lecture that must have 
been delivered near the time at which Cole- 
ridge planned to speak on the modern poets: 

He appeared among us again in about three 
weeks after—He looked sullen and told us that 
He previously had prepared and written down 
y negpanernenn from different Authors to illustrate 
the present Lecture. Those Quotations he had 
put among the Leaves of his Pocket Book 
which was stol’n as He was coming to the 
Institution. 

Whatever one may think about thé accur 
acy of the report, or the validity of Cole- 
ridge’s excuse, this remark makes it easy to 
believe that Coleridge had at least noted for 
excerpt characteristic passages from the poets 
on whom he intended to lecture. 
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Further evidence on this point may easily , sensitiveness to words was such as to give 
turn up, in Coleridge’s unpublished letters | even the rough-hewn materials of his histori- 
and fragmentary notes, or in biographical cal English lexicon critical, though scarcely 
material about Hall. If it is ever shown etymological, importance. Further light on 
that the markings are Coleridge’s own work, the history of these volumes of Anderson’s 
it will be well worth while to collect and | ‘ Poets’ should be welcomed by many stud- 
study these selections as one expression of | ents. 
his critical genius. Auice D. Snyper. 

The other matter that calls for further in- Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. 
vestigation bears on Coleridge’s lexicographi- 
cal interests. Many of Anderson’s volumes 
contain innumerable lexicographical mark- | SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 


ings and occasional very brief etymological | 


queries. In the selections from poet after THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 


poet words beginning with “‘ ab,” “ac,” and | JN (.N. and Q.’ at clxiii. 328 (Nov. 5, 1932) 
ad” have very. ren | been struck will be found the first instalment of Sir 
through or otherwise marked with pencil. Stephen Glynne’s Notes on the Churches of 
Often in the selections from Chaucer, and peyon, The series was continued fortnightly 
sometimes in those from the later poets, the | and reached its conclusion at clxvi. 200 (Mar. 
markings include some words that would | 94 1934). At the first reference will be found 
stand after the “ad’’ s in an alphabetical | some account of Glynne, and references to the 
arrangement. Not infrequently the marked | periodicals in which his Church Notes for 
words have been copied in the margins. Of | other counties have already appeared. 
the thousands of individual words thus noted, As 1 mentioned there, I was allowed, by 
certain ones were apparently elected for the courtesy of the present Bishop of Mon- 
further use, for the passages in which they mouth (Dr. Cunningham Joyce) when he was 
occur, usually a couple of lines, were clearly Warden of St. Deiniol’s (1897-1916) to copy 
marked for transcription. The handwriting | the notes relating to Cornwall. Cumberland 
included in this lexicographical work is not and Westmorland. as well as those of Devon 
uniform, and cannot be definitely attributed and I now send the Cornish notes. It is 
to Coleridge. Some of it may be his, though ' more convenient for reference to print them 
the brevity of the units makes it hard to | jn alphabetical order and not as they appear 
judge; some of it almost certainly is not. jn the MS. books at St. Deiniol’s. 
But very often the initials “J.J. M.” ap- The value of Sir Stephen’s notes lies 
pear in the margin opposite the marked jn the fact that he notices items of interest 
words, and these initials furnish a clue. jy the churches he visited nearly a century 
Since John James Morgan, Coleridge’s friend ago which have since been ‘improved ” away 
and benefactor, served as his amanuensis for | jy the various church restorations. 
much of the ‘ Biographia,’ what more prob- | ‘These Cornish notes refer to those churches 
= ee pe eg agpersn. with vse | which were formerly in the old diocese of 
ge here, and that the passages marked | Exeter, but are now in the diocese of Truro. 
were to be transcribed by Morgan, or possibly | | have included references to the Cornwall 
had been transcribed? Have we not here the | volume of ‘ The Little Guides Series,’ edited 
beginnings of the historical lexicon that Cole- | by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon. , 
ridge was once under contract to produce for | an ; i 
the ‘Encyclopaedia Metropolitana’? The | ST. Auten. (St. Alleyne). Feb. 6, 1854. 
work was to appear serially, and the first | This is an essentially Cornish Church, hav- 
sheets of copy were due on Oct. 1, 1817. | ing a body with S. Aisle, and a Western 
Coleridge’s letter to the editor, Curtis, ex- | Tower. The whole of the prevailing Perpr. 
plaining the difficulty of the task, and rebel- | style, save that a small closed lancet window 
ling at the time limits imposed, suggests that | may be seen on the N. side of the Chancel. 
he may have set about the work in a remark- | The arcade within consists of 6 Tudor-shaped 
ably thorough-going way, only to find it im- | arches of granite with clustered piers of the 
possible to carry it through. | usual make. The 2 Eastern arches are within 
Should these lexicographical markings | the Chancel, but there is no architectural in- 
prove to be Coleridge’s, they, like the other | struction, only the base of the rood-screen is 
pencillings, may have considerable intrinsic | perceptible. The E. window is of 4 lights, 
as well as biographical value; for Coleridge’s | the others mostly of 3, and not very remark- 
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able. The Chancel is ceiled, the 8. Aisle has 
a good open roof with a little more ornament 
at its E. end. The Nave roof is ribbed and 
plastered. The pitch of the roof very low. 
The Tower arch is perfectly plain, but very 
deep. There is an Organ played with keys. 
The Font has octagonal bowl running below 
into a sort of cushion form, the stem circu- 
lar on square plinth having tongues at the 
angles. In the S. porch is a broken stoup. 
There is a slate monument to John Martin 
on the sloping cill of a N. window, with a 
quaint inscription. 

The Tower is a good one of granite, with a 
battlement and buttresses, withdrawn from 
the angles. It is of 3 stages, and at the 
N.E. angle is an octagonal turret crowned by 
a large pyramidical pinnacle, not a common 
feature in Cornwall. The W. door has mould- 
ings and label, over it a 3-light window. 
There is a mixture of red stone with the 
granite. 


Antony. SS. Antony and John. 


23 Feb., 1849. 


A Third P Church of Cornish stamp, the 
Nave and Chancel undistinguished with 
aisles to both, a West Tower & N and § 
porches. The roofs are low pitched, the 
arcades low and all of granite clear of wash 
or paint. The piers are clustered of the 
usual form alternate shafts and channeling ; 
those on the N. have octagonal capitals with 
panneled abacus over them; those on the S. 
circular ones; some on the Northern are 
flowered and with better mouldings, & the N. 
arcade has more of the Tudor form than the 
other side. The roofs are plain coved. The 
windows at the E. of the Chancel & aisles 
are of 3 lights. Those of the N. aisle are 
similar, in the S aisle they are mostly square- 
headed. The interior has undergone very 
considerable improvement of late years; the 
pues have nearly disappeared and are _ re- 
placed with nice open benches, the standards 
having panneling. The Chancel is laid with 
encaustic tiles & fitted with stalls, the ends 
having poppy-heads & some cinquecento carv- 
ing at the back. There is a fine brass in the 
Chancel just in front of the sacrarium repre- 
senting a Lady in a religious habit under an 


ogee pinnacled canopy inscribed: ‘‘ Hic jacet | 


Margerie Arundel] quondé dna de est Antoni 
filia. Warni Erchdeken militis que obiit 
XXVI die Octob A dni MCCCCXXo? cui aus- 
picat. deus.’’ 

Several windows are adorned with stained 
glass in memorial of the dead, & there is a 
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fine new Font of 3 P character, the bow! 
octagonal & panneled, the stem shafted & 
set on a high base near the N. door. The 
cover, a fine wooden one inscribed ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to his mercy he saved us by the washing 
of regeneration.”’ 

The Tower is a coarse plain one with battle- 
ment & the S. Western corbel-table under it 
has corner buttresses, a square turret at the 
N.E., plain belfry windows, a W. door & 
3-light window lancets on the N. & S. The 
whole roughcast. The porches are large and 
plain, the door mouldings in granite, & some 
fine old iron work on the N. door. The 
Churchyard occupies fine sloping ground & is 
of great extent. 

The obituary window at the E. of the N, 
aisle is in memory of the Right Hon. R. Pole 
Carew and Caroline his wife & Gerald their 
son, erected by the family a.p. 1847. 

The 3 side-windows of the same aisle ave 
also obituary. 

[Salmon, p. 58]. 


St, ANtony 1n ROSELAND. 2 Feb., 1853. 


A very pretty cruciform church almost 
wholly rebuilt and entirely differing from 
the usual character of Churches in Cornwall. 
The style is Early English, with a Norman 
S. door. The greater part has been recon- 
structed, improving upon the original, though 
probably following its style. There are no 
aisles and the tower which is central is sur- 
mounted by a wooden spire covered with slate, 
the original one having fallen and destroyed 
the Chancel. The Norman door on the §. 
is a rich one with some singular ornaments 
in 3 orders, chevron, engrailed and shafts to 
the inner member. The contour of the 
Church is very pleasing and its situation in 
a charming sequestered Churchyard near a 
branch of Falmouth Harbour is highly in- 
teresting. The windows are all good E.E. 
with arches and shafts filled with nice glass. 
Some are double, some triple. At the W. 
end quintuple. E. window triplet. The 
Tower has a square quatrefoiled window. The 
Tower arches opening to the Nave, Trt, and 
Chancel are fine and acutely pointed with 
capitals of excellent foliage. The whole of 
the floor is laid with good encaustic tiles, the 
seats open very simple, the roofs open with 
texts inscribed on the beams. In the E. wall 


of the N. trt., is a 3-foil-headed piscina. The 
| same Trt. is full of ugly modern monuments. 
Every window is filled with stained glass and 
the general effect of the interior is very solemn 
and good. 


bowl. 


The Font has a plain octagonal 
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The Church originally belonged to the 
Friary, the buildings of which now turned 
to a private residence closely adjoin. 


lancets, with aisle between. There were 
originally 3 only in the Chancel, but some 
others have lately been pierced. 

{Salmon, p. 58]. 


Sr. Austett. (Holy Trinity). 


A large handsome Church consisting of a 
fine Tower at the West end, a nave & Chan- 
cel each with side aisles and aS. porch. The 
whole Perpendr., except the Chancel which 


has Karly English work & some verging to | 


Decd. ‘The Tower is of unusual beauty and 
divided into 3 stories, surmounted by a hand- 
some panneled battlement; at each angle is 


an octagonal turret, crowning the buttresses, | 


panneled with a small battlement and each 
crowned by a large crocketed pinnacle. On 
the West side of the Tower is a doorway with 
very good mouldings & panneling in the span- 
drels, above which is a 4-light window. The 
next stage presents on the West side 3 tiers 
of canopied niches arranged 1. 2. & 5. In 
all of these are statues entirely perfect. In 
the upper niche is represented the Trinity ; 
in the centre of the lower pier, the Saviour ; 
in the others figures of other Saints, & in 
the space in the centre is the lily-pot sculp- 
tured & in fine preservation. 
South & East sides of the Tower are 4 rich 
canopied niches set in a row, each with statues 
of Saints; perhaps hardly an instance exists 
in which every statue remains 60 perfect. 
The belfry story has on each side a 3-light 
window all about which is panneled stone- 
work in courses of quatrefoil. The buttresses 
are not at the angles but are carved in the 
different stages by animal figures & by small 
crocketed pinnacles. The side aisles are em- 
battled except in the Chancel, and there is 
a rich cornice above the windows varying in 
each compartment. 
ment is very rich and beneath it a course of 
panneling. The buttresses on the S. are 
crowned by pinnacles. There is the same bat- 


tlement and panneling continued round the | 
porch, and on the latter are shields with | 
arms and emblems of the Crucifixion; those | 


at the angles are borne by angels. On both 
N. & S. is an octagonal stair-turret corres- 
ponding with the situation of the roodloft. 
The 8. porch is of 2 stages with unfinished 
groining and in the parapet are small diag- 
onal pinnacles. 
porch is singular and very elegant, consist- 
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On the North, | ° 
lye | is no Chancel arch. 


| line with the Nave, but inclines considerably 


The Southern battle- | 


The outer archway of the | 
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ing of an ogee within a pointed arch, upon 
shafts, and the interval between the two other 


| arches occupied by beautiful pierced pannel- 
The Chancel windows N. and S. are of 2 | 


ing in stone. Over this arch is a tablet with 
inscription and sculpture representing a peli- 
can. The inner doorway has a Tudor arch 
and knobs in the arch-moulding. The win- 
dows of the Aisles of the Nave are of 4 lights, 
closely set, the Southern of better character 
than the Northern, some having pieces of 
foliage at the points of the cusps. The Chan- 
cel & its aisles externally are very plain and 
stuccoed. 

The interior is inferior to the exterior in 
its general effect, chiefly from the want of 
height and the usual Cornish absence of 
Clerestory. The Tower arch is very lofty 
with mouldings and clustered shafts having 
general capitals. The Nave is divided from 
each aisle by 5 rather obtusely pointed 
arches with piers of the usual Cornish form, 
but the capitals of the shafts on the S. differ 
from those on the N., the former having a 
kind of Tudor flower, the latter having an 
octagonal block above the capital, sometimes 
plain, sometimes sculptured with Tudor 
flower. The material is granite. The roofs 
are all equal and cradle, with ribs forming 
panels having bosses & a foliated cornice. 
Near the pulpit is a fine piece of wood-carv- 
ing of mixed Gothic and Italian character 
with shields and the arms of Sawle. There 
The Chancel is not in a 


towards the N. On the S. side of the Chan- 
cel are 2 low straightened sided arches, with 


a central, circular, very rude column, the res- 


ponds being merely square impost mouldings ; 
and in the pier between these arches & those 
of the Nave, corresponding to the roodloft 


| (now destroyed) is an archway at some height 


which must have opened to it. On the N. 
side of the Chancel there are two loftier and 
better pointed arches than those on the S., 
but also Early English, with a central pier 
of octagonal form, round which are set 4 
shafts with ribbed capitals. The East win- 
dow of the Chancel is early Decd., of 4 lights ; 
the altar-piece of dark colour and varnished. 
The North Chapel of the Chancel is wider 
than that of the Nave, & has some late 
| square-headed windows & one Early English 
| one with shafts. In this Chapel is a vestry 
enclosed by a beautiful wood-screen of excel- 
lent workmanship, exhibiting tracery & 
| shields in 4 courses, also emblems of the 
| Crucifixion. This may have enclosed a 
) Chantry Chapel. The S. aisle of the Chancel 
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has windows varying from E.E. to Decd., that 


at the East end presents internally 2 trefoil 
lights within a straight-sided plain arch and 
quatrefoil between them, the whole much 
splayed. Over it is a small window in shape 


a spherical triangle containing a 6-foil. The 
8 g | 


Font is early in shape, a circular cup, upon 
a central cylinder & 4 legs, upon a square 
plinth. In place of capital on each leg are 
heads, & the cup is sculptured with grotesque 
& unusual animals, resembling Harpies & 
dragons. There are 8 bells & a Seraphine in 
the West Gallery. 

[Salmon, p. 59]. 

T. Cann HUGHEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 





‘MHE CONCISE OXFORD FRENCH 
DICTIONARY.’—A brief acquaintance 
with this work, recently reviewed in 
‘ N. and Q.,’ gives the impression that it will 
prove most useful both to ordinary readers 
of French and to translators. A few addi- 
tions and emendations, which have suggested 
themselves to one who makes no pretension 
to French scholarship, are respectfully 
offered for the compilers’ consideration : 

Aplustre. (Not given). Des figures énig- 
matiques de roches sérigeaient en guise 
daplustres (Anatole Le Braz). What does it 
mean ? 

Balancoire, seesaw, not ‘‘ sea-saw.’ 

Blond. Add blond-cendré, pale yellow (of 
hair). 

Braisiller, to glow, smoulder. (Not given). 

Briser, ‘‘ etymology dubious.’’ Is not this 
clearly connected with the Gaelic stem bris—, 
break ? 

Cassé, ‘‘ of a ship: hogged.’’ As this is a 
nautical expression, and is not given in the 
corresponding ‘ Concise Oxford English Dic- 
tionary,’ it might perhaps have been further 
defined. 

Coup. 
rather. 

Imagier, 
(Not given). 
with images.’ 

Intersigne, death-warning. 

Insoupgonné, unsuspected ; 
above suspicion. (Not given). 

Joyau, jewel. (Not given). 

Lit. Add lit-clos, cupboard-bed. 
in the West. 

Long. Add longues-années, many years; a 
longues-jambes, with long strides, with an 


Query ‘‘ cudgel ’’? ‘* Cudgel-blow,”’ 
artist. 
connected 


image-maker, pictorial 
Also adjectivally, “ 

(Not given). 
indubitable, 


Common 
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urgent gait. The latter phrase may, how- 
ever, be a provincialism; | have heard it in 
Picardy. 

Murtin. (Not given). Bordée a gauche 
par une dizaine de maisons, a droite par le 
murtin du cimitirre (Le Braz). Query, its 
precise meaning ? 

Mystere. *‘ Miracle-play ”’ 
ferable to ‘‘ mystery-play.”’ 

Suivre. Se suivre, to follow one another; 
not ‘‘each other,’’ an impossible feat. 

Trainer 6. ‘‘ Follow one’s ball’’ in golf 
as well as billiards; ‘‘ press.”’ 

Voir. Vois-tu and voyez-vous might, per- 
haps, have been given among the idioms: 
“you see’’; “don’t you see?’’; ‘ just 
imagine !’’ ete, 

Phrases of the type of c’est une dame que 
son mari est mort, condemned as ‘‘ simply 
incorrect and very vulgar ’’ on p. viii., have 
their exact parallels in Gaelic, and survive 
to-day in Irish and Manx dialect. Speci- 
mens can be found in Joyce’s ‘ English as We 
Speak It’’ and (if the reference will be ex- 
cused) in my own ‘ Manx Dialect.’ These 
French locutions may, therefore, have some 
significance in the history of the language. 
On the purely English side, that unfortunate 
word ‘‘slogan ’’ is still further perverted by 
being used as an equivalent of ‘* nickname” 
(p. 12.). 


would be pre- 


W. WALTER GILL. 

RIVATE SCHOOLS IN NORTH OF 

ENGLAND, 1762.—The following is an 
alphabetical list of Private Schools in the 
north of England in 1762: 

1. Mrs. Cardoux opened a school in Old 
Elvet, Durham, in August, 1762. 

2. Edward and Elizabeth Carlisle, owners 
of Penrith Boarding School, Mosyn Hall, Co. 
Westmorland. 

3. Jean S. Fontenelle, teacher of the French 
language, in Newcastle and Durham, opened 
a school in the Flesh Market, Newcastle, in 
June, 1762. 

4. Mrs. Gardiner, teacher in sewing, 
needlework, clear starching, etc., had a board- 
ing school in New Elvet, Durham, 

5. Mrs. Hargrave was mistress of a young 
ladies’ boarding school at Stockton-on-Tees 
in May, 1762. 

6. Sarah Hutchinson removed her school 
from the foot of Pilgrim Street, Newcastle, 
to the foot of Westgate Street, in October, 
1762. 

7. Elizabeth and Mary Kellet, teachers of 
pastry-making in the High Bridge, New- 

i castle-on-Tyne, removed to Westgate Street 
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in the same town in May, 1762. 
8. Mrs. Mainvillers, who had been four 
vears teacher in the boarding school at 
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Stockton-on-Tees (1758-62) opened a school | 


for young ladies on the High Bridge, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in June, 1762. 

9. Jane Rafton was teacher of plain sew- 
ing at a house next the White Hart Inn, in 
the Flesh Market, Newcastle, in May, 1762. 

10. Jonathan Watson was a writing master 
in Sunderland in May, 1762. 

11. M. Weatherby was mistress of the 
pastry (cooking) school, in the Groat Market, 
Newcastle, until 13 May, 1762, and from 
thence on the Low Bridge, Newcastle. 

12. Paris Wily had a private school on 
the Palace Green, Durham, in August, 1762. 

13. Thomas 
Norham, Northumberland, in April, 1762. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


Satley, Co. Durham. 


[MPORTATION OF TEA IN 1834.—The 
Hereford Times of Saturday, 8 Nov., 1834, 
gives the following information, under the 
heading ‘ First Importation of Tea Direct 
From China.’ I presume this means that 
previous to November, 1834, no China tea had 
been delivered direct to Liverpool, and that 
before this event, all tea delivered to the Port 
of London, and, possibly, to Bristol and ports 
on the South Coast, had been re-shipped, or 
sent overland, to Liverpool, the Clyde, ete. 
Liverpool, Monday Evening. ‘A good deal 
of excitement has been produced here, by the 
arrival of the ship Georgiana, from Canton, 
laden with tea. She left Canton April 25, and 
St. Helena, Sept. 8. She sailed 3 days after 
° pees which has already arrived in the 
yde ... 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


‘ARP BONES AT CARD-PLAYING.—In 
Austin. Dobson’s ‘ Kighteenth-Century 

Vignettes’ (second series) there is an inter- 
esting account of Lady Mary Coke contain- 
ing a number of references to the supposed 
efficacy of the carpbone (the palate) in bring- 
ing luck at cards. 
_ The carp bones are intolerable; in the even- 
ing I lost eight and twenty guineas at Ly 
Hertford’s: I have thrown one fi.e. a carp- 
bone] in the fire, but whether ’tis yours or 
rs. Jackson’s I can’t tell. 

Six years later, we are told, Lady Mary 
was still in bondage to the same fetish: 


I lost fifteen guineas tho’ the carpbone lay 


upon the table; but fear the Princess 
for mrp has taken awav the virtue, for she 
unfolded the paper, took it out, and called it 
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an old tooth, which diverted the company more 
than it did me for from that time [I lost. At 
cards | am_ superstitious and as it is only at 
play ’tis pardonable. 


The above are extracts from Lady Mary’s 


| § Journal.’ 


| 


| 
| 


Young was schoolmaster at | 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor, . 


OLK RHYME FROM CONNECTICUT.- 
When my father was a child in Water- 

bury, Connecticut. about 1871-1873, the fol- 
lowing rhyme was used by children upon the 
appearance of a ’bus driver who refused to 
give them a free ride. His name was Daniel 
Chipman. I do not know if the rhyme is of 
local origin, or, as I suppose, traditional, but 
the text may be of interest. 

Dan, Dan, the funny old man, 

Washed his face in the frying pan, 

He combed his hair 

With the leg of a chair, 

And died with the toothache in despair. 


T. O. M. 
SHE LETTERS OF JOHN FLAMSTEED. 
—Of the total of one hundred and 


twenty-four letters from Flamsteed to Abra- 
ham Sharp, mentioned by Francis Baily, 


| Baily, in his ‘ Account of Flamsteed’ (Lon- 








don, 1835) published about one hundred ; but 


| of all the letters he caused a copy to be made, 


which was deposited in the library of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. As many of 
the original letters seem to have disappeared, 
it is very fortunate that the copy made for 
Baily is still in existence. Students thus 
have a means of access not only to the un- 
published letters, but to those which Baily 
did not print in full. 

The ‘ Life and Correspondence of Abraham 
Sharp,’ by William Cudworth (London, 
1889) contains some interesting correspond- 
ence between Flamsteed and Sharp. 

Another important part of Flamsteed’s cor- 
respondence, consisting of thirty-four letters 
in all, from the library of the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, at Shirburn Castle, appeared in the 
‘ Correspondence of Scientific Men,’ edited by 
S. P. and 8. J. Rigaud, Oxford, 1841, an 
Index to which, compiled by Augustus De 
Morgan, was printed a few years later. 

Dr. J. L. E. Dreyer contributed to the 
Observatory, vol. xlv., pp. 280-294 (London, 
September, 1922), an interesting account of 
a collection of seventy letters written by 
Flamsteed to Richard Towneley, during the 
period of 1672 to 1687. The originals were 
found in a packet in the rooms of the Royal 
Society, Burlington House. 
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The Royal Society possesses, also, about | 


seventy-two original manuscript letters, 
written by Flamsteed, addressed to Oldenburg 
and others, between 1669 and 1677; and one, 
dated at Greenwich, May 1/12, 1706, to an 
unknown addressee. (See ‘ Catalogues of the 
Miscellaneous Manuscripts and of the Manu- 
script Letters in the Possession of the Royal 
Society,’ London, 1840). 

It appears that, at one time, nine original 
Jetters from Flamsteed were in the library of 
the Observatory at Paris, but were “en- 
levées.’’ There is reason to believe that, of 
at least seven of them, contemporary and, 
therefore, presumably true transcripts might 
be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris, at the present time. (See Bullettino 
di Biographia e di Storia delle scienze mathe- 
matiche e fisiche, ed. by Boncompagni, vol. 
Vili., pp. 650 and 657, note; Roma, 1875). 

Numerous other letters from Flamsteed, 
published and unpublished, are in existence. 


E. F. MacPrke. 


“cc 


Chicago. 


‘HE PASSING OF FAGAN.—In The Times 
of Nov. 13 notice is taken of Sir Stephen 
Killik’s first presiding as Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don at the Mansion House Justice Room on 
Nov. 12. The only business was the fining of 
a motor-van driver for passing a signal 
against him. The Lord Mayor remarked: 
“IT am told that within living mem- 
ory it used to be necessary on Lord 
Mayor’s Day for an alderman to be in at- 
tendance at this Justice Room in the after- 
noon to take the charges of pocket-picking and 
other offences . . . incidental to the gather- 
ing of great crowds in the London streets. 
Those days are happily past, and I am in- 
formed that not a single police charge has 
arisen as a result of the passage of the pro- 
cession through the streets last Friday.” 
’ It must be a dense, slow mind that is not 
stirred by the sight of a great London 
crowd and its characteristic behaviour. 
Fagan and Fagan’s juvenile pickpockets have 
gone with the pitiful little chimney-sweep and 
his brutal employer. It is satisfactory to 
realise that the method of thieving for which 
the skill has to be acquired when young, is 
going out of use. R. 


YHANGING LONDON.—1. City of West- 
minster. The Council decided on 11 Oct. 


to replace their horses by mechanical power, 
which tests had shown to be 22.88 per cent. 
cheaper. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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COTT QUERY: ‘‘THE ARCHBISHOP 

OF GRANADA’S APOPLEXY.”’ — In 

the Introduction to ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ 
Scott wrote: 


The general fact is undeniable—all men grow 
old, all men must wear out; but men of ordin- 
ary wisdom, however aware of the general fact, 
are unwilling to admit in their own case any 
special instances of failure. Indeed, they can 
hardly be expected themselves to distinguish 
the effects of the Sane of Granada’s 
apoplexy, and are not unwilling to pass over 
in their composition, as instances of mere care- 
lessness or bad luck, what others may consider 
as symptoms of mortal decay. 


Who was the Archbishop of Granada re- 
ferred to, and what is the meaning of the 
reference ? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPs. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


Goss ON PETER MUNDY’S 

‘TRAVELS.’—Can any reader help me 
to discover the origin of the following state- 
ments which appear in the last volume of 
the ‘ Travels’ of Peter Mundy now in pre- 
paration for the Hakluyt Society ? 


1. As a lad, Mundy was at Bayonne in 
1610. He says: 


There the artisans wives wear an attire on 
their heads like unto morions or head peeces, 
made of lynnen, stuft with cotton, coullored 
with saffron, stucke with pinns. I was told 
they wear it for a remembrance of their cour- 
age and resolution in assisting to expell the 
English from thence about 1453, we holding 
that place and all Gascony besides many 
years ... 

Servant maides goe in their haire, which 
hangueth displayed and dispersed over their 
backes and shoulders, having the crowne of 
their heads shaven just as friers. 


Here Mundy has a pen and ink illustration 
of both kinds of headgear. 

2. Mundy was in Seville in 1615, and he 
describes what he calls ‘‘a strange ceremony. 


I was told thatt when the King of Spain 
cometh thatt way and is to enter the citty, they 
make a bridge for him thatt hee may com over 
the walls and not through yf of thé gates, 
for through which gate soever the King enters, 
all goods, merchandize, etts. which shall either 
bee imported or exported through the same 
shall bee custom free which would bee a greatt 
losse and hindrance to the citty; soe the King 
is pleased to com over the walls as aforesaid. 


L. M. ANSTEY. 
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(OUGER OF COVENTRY.—A family of | by and about Huet, including the two follow- 
this name appears to have been engaged ing: 
in the silk industry that flourished in Coven- Henry (C.) Un Brudit . . . Lettres inédites 


try during the eighteenth century, and to |. . . Extraites de la Correspondance de Huet, 
have been represented at the time in London etc. 1879. 8°. (Press-mark 10905. i. 7.) 
also, in the same industry. Memoirs of the life of P.D.H... . written by 


i : 4 . himself, and translated from the _ original 
I shall be glad of ers J information about Latin, with copious notes, biographical and 
them, including any links with the East critical, by J. Aikin. 2 vol. London, 1810. 
India Company. What were the relations 8°. (Press-mark 4455. b.) 
between Coventry and India in connection ‘The books cited are not accessible to me, 
with silk? Which is the old parish church of — here. 


Coventry ? E. F. MacP re. 
M. S§S.-S8. Chicago. 


. . fn — ARCOURT’S FEB, COVENTRY.—Part 
TE, po gg Tn of the town of Coventry called Harcourt’s 
ENCE.—Willi Libri ‘ : Fee was held of the monks of Coventry, for 
at a woe aye the service of half a knight’s fee, by several 
Par l’entremise de M. Merlin j’ai acheté, le | generations of the Harcourt family, who 
8 février 1842, de MM, de Piedone et de originally acquired it, circa 1209, through the 


Rancogne, les manuscrits et la correspond- marriage of Sir William de Harcourt, a 
ance autographe du célébre Huet. La corres- 


pondance seulement contenait plus de trois Knight Templar (whose tomb is in Worcester 
mille lettres autographes de personnages les | Cathedral), to Alice, the co-heiress of Sir 


plus illustres du XVITe siécle. (2). Thomas Noel, at the same time as Ellenhall 
@) Je citerai seulement madamoiselle de la | and other estates in Staffordshire and Grand- 
Valligre, madame de Montespan, Fénelon, le borough in Warwickshire. Grandborough 


pere La Chaise, Ménage (prés de 400 lettres), | ,. Fest Baal . . Wy 
Bossuet (100 lettres), ainsi qu’une multitude was similarly held of the monks of Coventry 


de pieces d’Halley, de Fermat, d’Hevelius, and the lordship thereof was disposed of by 
d’Huyghens, de Leibnitz, etc., etc. Plusieurs | private treaty by the then Harcourt owner 
de ces pieces ont éte publiées ou citées’ par | in the time of King Edward I, to a certain 
moi dans le Journal des Savants. | Hugh de Brandeston, and it is probable that 
See ‘Réponse de M. Libri au Rapport de | Harcourt’s Fee was isposed of with it at the 
M. Boucly, publié dans le Moniteur Univer- | Same time. Of. this, I should be glad to re- 
sel du 19 Mars, 1848,’ p. 64, note (1); Lon- | ceive confirmation, and also to be informed 
don, 1848. : ; whether any part of Coventry is still known 
Does any reader know whether or not the | by the name of Harcourt’s Fee, and what 
manuscripts of Huet, above-mentioned, were Was the original extent of the property com- 
acquired subsequently by the Earl of Ash- | Prised therein. Perhaps some Coventry his- 
burnham? Some of the Ashburnham manu- tTian or archaeologist will kindly answer this 
scripts were purchased by the Italian Govern- | (uestion, and also the following. Although 
ment, and may possibly be identical with. the I am not aware that any member of the Har- 
“fondo Ashburnham,” now in the R. Biblio. COUTt family is residing in Coventry at the 
teca Medicea Laurenziana, at Florence. The | Present day, there are reasons for supposing 
latter kindly informed me, under date of that there were several Harcourts under the 
8 Ottobre, 1934, that the “‘ fondo Ashburn- | C°'TUpt cognomen of Rucige-nae or a. 
ham ”’ lies. sea . carrying on business there in the early part 
Hille, a French poet af oe of the seventeenth century, and that they 
tury, but none from Edmond Halley, the | °°" furnished Mayors, Sheriffs and Church- 
astronomer y» wardens between 1588 and 1693, if my sur- 
I am seeking, particularly, the correspond- mse  CHERER, One member of = — 
ence of Huet, mentioned above by Libri. It oer —" a ay ee 
so happens that Huet was a pupil and an ais : 
admirer of Antoine Halley, the poet. Huet, | 
however, became interested in astronomy at | “ (LD LAGS.’’—Early in the nineteenth 
one time, and may, perhaps, have had corres- century, many unfortunate people trans- 
Pondence with the astronomer Halley. Of | ported, sometimes for the most trivial 
this I have not, as yet, found any evidence. | offences, to the penal settlements in New 
The British Museum contains many works | South Wales (Botany Bay), Port Jackson and 


Witi1am Harcourt-Bata. 
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| 
Van Diemen’s Land, were known to the | to be reversed, for he saluted me instead of 


natives by the slang term of ‘‘old lags.”’ I 
have never been able to ascertain what “a 
lag ’’ in this sense signifies, or the origin of 
the expression. 

J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 


NDEX TO ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
PAPERS.—In 1907 an ‘ Index to Archae- 
ological Papers, 1665-1690,’ was edited by 
Sir George Laurence Gomme for the Congress 
of Archaelogical Societies. It is a most use- 
ful book so far as it goes. In the preface the 
editor writes: 
It had been my intention to complete my 
task by adding a classified subject index but 
the work has so exceeded its original compass 


that I have found it impossible to accomplish | 


this further task. I am not without hopes, 


however, that this necessary addition may be - 


accomplished by some younger student anxious 
to be of service in the cause of research. 

In the quarter of a century which has 
elapsed since this was written, has any stud- 
ent carried out this work? I cannot find any 
trace of such a book, but if anyone would 
undertake the task and perform it properly, 
he or she would be a real benefactor to all 
archaeologists. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


OHN FRITH: BIRTHPLACE WANTED. 
Could any reader give me any informa- 
tion as to the birthplace of one John Frith, 
who was born in 1791, and was an architect 
and surveyor, living, from about 1830 on- 
wards, in George Street, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham? He had an unmarried sister, Mary, 
who from about 1850 lived at Acton, and was 
buried there. John Frith’s eldest son, John 
Robert Frith, was born in 
tember, 1818. John Robert Frith built the 
first all-steel bridge in the southern hemi- 
sphere, that, namely, across the Cataract 
Gorge on the River Esk, near Launceston, 
Tasmania. 


” 


* Oakrigg, 


Brian FRITH. 
Gloucester. 


UCHING ONE’S HAT TO THE 
SWEEP.—Can any of your readers give 
the origin and reason of the custom of touch- 
ing the hat to a chimney sweeper? The sweep 
has recently been badly hit by gas and elec- 


tric stoves, so one is pleased still to hear | 


sometimes in the street his husky, but not 
raucous, voice, like ‘‘La voix 
ramoneur ” 


Paris.’ The réle nowadays, however, seems 





London, Sep- | 


fraile du | 
in Lacroix’s poem, ‘Les Cris de | 


| my doffing to him as I ought. 


G. H. D. 
Lord Hill’s Orchard, W.2. 


IR FRANCIS LOVEL AND SiR 

THOMAS LOVEL.—Miss Strickland, iy 

‘ The Lives of the Queens of England ’—Eliza- 
beth Woodville—writes : 

The Queen’s son, Dorset (who had escaped 
out of sanctuary by the agency of his friend 
Lovel, one of the tyrant’s ministers) raised 
an insurrection in Yorkshire. 

Hollinshed (H. iii. 743) says: 

The duke [Buckingham] persuaded all his 
complices ... to raise up people . . . And by 
this means . . . Thomas marques Dorset came 
out of sanctuarie (where since the beginning 
of K. Richard’s daies he had continued, whose 
life by the onelie help of Sir Thomas Louell 
was preserved from all danger and perill in 
this troublous world) gathered together a 
great band of men in Yorkshire. 

Shakespeare, in ‘ Richard III.,’ IV. iv, 
has: 

Sir Thomas Lovell and Lord Marquis Dorset 

Tis said, my liege, in Yorkshire are in arms, 

The passage in Hollinshed reads almost as 
though Sir Thomas Lovel had assisted Dorset 
to escape from the sanctuary; Sir Francis 
Lovel, Richard’s Chamberlain, 
be the person indicated by Miss Strickland. 

Is it possible that Sir Francis did so aid 
Dorset in his escape, despite the position he 
held ? 

It appears to the writer that such may 
have been the case, although it was with Sir 
Thomas that the Marquis was associated 
later. 

GILBERT WEST. 


IR CHARLES STANFORD’S ITALIAN 

OPERA.—In the review of the new vol- 
|ume ‘The Music of Parry and Stanford’ 
(vide The Times Literary Supplement of Oct. 
11, 1934) it is stated that the author, Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland, 


makes no mention of . .. one written to an 
| Italian libretto and never produced, but to 
| which the composer used to allude in con- 
versation as his “ naughty opera.” 


Is this the same opera from which the 
| gifted Irish composer once played a lengthy 
selection before Verdi, who some years after- 
wards mentioned it in the course of a con 
| versation with Claud Debussy? Verdi is re 
ported to have said to the French musician: 
‘© It was a very meritorious work, but tre 


‘mendously difficult. If it had been on a more 
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simple scale, I might have assisted him to | 


place it.’’ 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


“ANOB.’’—Origin and oldest 
the word wanted. 


B. 


[The ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Snob’ gives: 

1. Shoemaker or cobbler (first date Hone’s 
‘Everyday Book,’ before 1781). 

2, Cambridge slang: Anyone not a 
man. (1796). 

3. a. A person 
gentility (1831. 
with “ nob”). 

b. A vulgar ostentatious person. (1838. Mrs. 
Sherwood’s ‘ Henry Milner ’), 

c. One who meanly or vulgarly admires or 
seeks to imitate or associate with those of 
superior rank or wealth; one who wishes to 
be regarded as a person of social importance. 
(1848. Thackeray: ‘ Book of Snobs’). 

4. =Blackleg. Those who work for 


gowns- 


having no pretensions to 
Lincoln Herald. 


lower 


wages during a_ strike. (DeQuincey—before 

1859) ]. 

‘THE ANCIENT MARINER.’—What is 
the best illustrated edition, and by 


whom are the illustrations ? 


ai. W. U. 
YEOMETRY AND LETTERING. — I 


understand that a mathematical scheme 
for the design of good lettering was evolved 
in the sixteenth century, and that Albert 
Diirer’s ‘ Treatise on Geometry ’ deals with 
this. 1 should suppose the idea occurred to 
designers of letters for manuscript and for 
type long before Diirer’s time. Could anyone 
tell me of any old works applying geometry 
to the designing of letters? 

S. LL. 


RIGIN OF PHRASE WANTED.—Who in- 
vented the phrase :— 
“Born with a silver spoon in his mouth ”? 


J. Lanprear Lvcas. 


M'SQUOTATION : REFERENCES WAN- 
TED.—Bulwer Lytton, in ‘ Richelieu,’ 
writes ; 


“In the lexicon of youth, which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 
As — fail.” 

This has been telescoped into “In the 
bright lexicon of youth, there’s no such word 
as fail.” I believe that the latter quotation 
has occurred in some formal essay. Will 
readers kindly give me references to its ap- 
pearance in print? 

J. H. Brrss. 


1401 University Avenue, New York City. 
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Replies. 


NARCISSUS : DERIVATION. 
(clxvii. 235; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 


PHE derivation of ‘‘ Narcissus ’’ is 
at the reference to be from the 

narghess, not from the Greek 
stupefaction.’’ I do not know what 
arguments the writer brings forward to dis- 
place the long classical tradition. It would 
be advisable, it seems to me, to show that 
Persian sorts of Narcissus occupied a pre- 
eminent position, either for their beauty or 
as drugs, being carried down the trade routes 
to other parts of the world. Various sorts 
of Narcissus were used for their emetic 
powers at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Italy, but there is no proof that 
they were Persian in origin. Bentham and 
Hooker note in their ‘ British Flora’ that 
Narcissus biflorus occurs ‘‘ in meadows, in 
Southern and Western Europe, chiefly 
Spain and Western France, the more Eastern 
Mediterranean plant so called being probably 
a variety of N. poeticus.’’ The Narcissus, 
then, cannot claim to come specially from 
Persia. Indeed, Parkinson, in his ‘ Para- 
disus,’ 1629, mentions only one Narcissus as 
Persian, and others from France, Germany, 
Spain, Algiers, the Pyrenees, Virginia and 
the West Indies. Europe seems to have a 
greater claim to the flower than Persia. 

The classical tradition goes back to the 
‘ Edipus at Colonus ’ of Sophocles, which was 
performed in 402 B.c. ‘‘ Fed of heavenly 
dew, the Narcissus blooms morn by morn with 
fair clusters, crown of the Great Goddesses 
from of yore.’’ It is, as Jebb points out in 
note on |. 683, the flower of imminent death, 
associated through its narcotic fragrance with 
narke, and by tradition the last flower which 
Persephone was striving to grasp, when 
seized by Pluto. The ‘‘ Great Goddesses ”’ 
are Persephone and her mother, Demeter. 
Bacon, in his little-read ‘ Wisdom of the 
Ancients,’ gives under ‘Proserpine, or Spirit,’ 
at the end of his explanation of the fable: 

And it is elegantly added, that Proserpine 
was ravished whilst she gathered narcissus 
flowers, which have their name from numbed- 
ness or stupefaction, 


said 


Persian 


The two forms in English, ‘‘ narciss ’’ and 
““narcissus,’’ indicate that the word came 
from the French. There is nothing strange 
in the taking over of a classical name, for 
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a flower. ‘‘Thyme”’ has such a name, 
though common as a native plant. 

I do not know the meaning of the Persian 
word, or how early it is recorded. Is there 
any reference as old in date as the clearly 
marked one of 402 B.c. ? 


V. R. 


ENRY MANNOCKS (clii. 100, 178; 

clxvii. 334).—Dame Margaret (Munday) 
Howard (for whose first marriage a licence 
was issued in London, 1526) died a widow, 
21 Jan., 1564/5. Her daughters and heirs 
were Dame Juliana Holcroft, widow, aged 
thirty-five; Anne, wife of John Chapman, 
aged twenty-seven; and Margaret, wife of 
Francis Williams, alias Cromwell, aged 
twenty. Anne and Margaret were thus, it 
would seem, issue of the Howard marriage. 
(London Inguisitions p.m., Index Soc., ii., 
119, quoted in a note on the Holcrofts of 
Vale Royal in ‘Cheshire Sheaf,’ iii., vol. xii., 
p. 7). Apparently Dame Margaret did not 
change her surname, and the third husband, 
Mannocks, is not mentioned in the extract 
given from her inquisition, and was presum- 
ably dead. 

R. S. B. 


It is not credible that Henry VIII, after 
executing many of those implicated in the 
earlier indiscretions of his queen, would have 
pardoned one of the leading culprits and 
then allowed him to be advanced in life, and 
not even his most ardent protagonist would 
claim this mercy for him. 

The coincidence of two men of the same 
name entering into the life of Katherine 
Howard and of her step-mother, Margaret 
(Mundy) has not escaped notice, but it is 
somewhat confused by the fact that Mannock 
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children, and a daughter Margaret, they 
under twenty, who soon afterwards married 
Francis Cromwell, alias Williams, of Monks 
Hardwick in St. Neots, great-uncle to the 
Protector. 

Margaret Howard certainly did not in. 
herit all the wealth of her father, Sir John 
Mundy, for his will mentions five children 
under twenty-one, four sons, and his mar 
ried daughters, Margaret Howard, Elizabeth 
Tyrell, and Anne Darcy (? Dacre). Mar. 
garet had a specific legacy of £10, while her 
husband is not named, although his brother, 
‘* My Lord of Norff.’’ had a ‘‘ salte of golde” 
and was made supervisor. Margaret’s first 
husband, Nicholas Jenyns, was Sheriff of 
London in 1523, and was a widower when he 
married her in 1526. Her grand-daughter, 
Julian, the daughter of Sir Thomas Hol- 
croft, married Edward Manners, third Rar! 
of Rutland. 

H..%, 


London, E.12. 


KENNET AND WHITELOCKE FAMI 

LIES (clxvii. 334).—There seems to be 
some mistake in the query, as Mary Bennet 
and Rebecca Bennett were not both daughter 
of Sir Thomas Bennett, Bt. Mary was a 
daughter, was married in 1660 to (Sir) 
Heneage Fetherston, and died 12, and buried 
24 Jan., 1710, aged seventy-seven. For her 
and her issue, three sons and six daughters, 
see ‘The Complete Baronetage,’ vol. iii, 
Rebecca, daughter of Thomas Bennet, Alder: 
man of London, the father of Sir Thomas 


| Bennet, married in June, 1630, Bulstrode 


| Whitelocke, as his first wife. 


was not an uncommon name in Suffolk and | 


parts adjacent, and there are some refer- 
ences to them as husbandmen and appren- 
tices. Another point is that a place in Cam- 
bridgeshire was called ‘‘ Stretham,’’ and by 
a clerical error could have been entered as the 
place of the same name in Surrey. Such 
errors as this are fairly common in docu- 
ments of the period. 


known as Lord Edmund Howard), Controller 
of Calais, died in April, 1539, and it is prob- 


| the 
| earthworks, and so on. 


able that the marriage of his widow to Henry | 


Mannock, of Haddenham and Hemingford 
Grey, esquire, took place not long afterwards, 
as at the decease of her third husband in 
1564, she had borne him a son Thomas, a 
daughter Anne, then married and with two 


L She died 9, 
and was buried 11 May, 1634, at Fawley. 
(See the biography of Whitelocke in ‘The 
Complete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, iv., 646). 
R. S. B. 


ANCASHIRE ARCHAEOLOGY (elxvii. 
515).—I do not know of any book dealing 
only and fully with this subject. There are 
authoritative, if a little out-of-date, articles 
in the Victoria ‘ History of Lancashire,’ 
‘Early Man,’ ‘ Anglo-Saxon Remains,’ the 


| Domesday of Lancashire, the feudal baror 
Sir Edmund Howard, Knight (commonly | . 7 


age, the ecclesiastical history, the political, 
social and economic history, ancient 
These quote many 
books and papers in the journals and tran 


| actions of local and other archaeological soi- 
| eties. Harrison’s ‘ Archaeological Survey of 


| 


Lancashire’ may be mentioned, but is al» 
out-of-date. Archaeology is a wide term 


| nowadays, and without knowing what branch 
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is referred to, it is difficult to make sug- 
gestions. 
R. S. B. 


OBERT NOWELL AND EBDMUND 
SPENSER, (clxvii. 116). — Illness pre- 
vented my earlier notice of Mr. C. M. 
WessTeEr’s contribution at the reference, hail- 
ing from Brown University, Providence, R.1., 
U.S.A., and relating to the two persons above- 
named. It is regrettable that its author 
should have taken the responsibility of assert- 
ing that Robert Nowell was ‘‘ the patron of 
mund Spenser while the latter was at 


school and university,’’ as well as of suggest- | 


ing that Nowell ‘‘ may possibly have been 
the one who introduced Spenser to the Dud- 
leys’’ and that ‘‘ the early patron was later 
of assistance in presenting him to a power- 
ful family.”’ 

All this is pure fantasy. There is no evi- 
dence of any kind that Robert Nowell even 
knew. of the existence of Edmund Spenser. 
In the ‘ Life of Alexander Nowell, D.D.,’ by 
Ralph Churton, is a pedigree showing that 
Robert, who died Feb. 6, 1568/9, was the 
brother of this Alexander, the well-known 
Dean of St. Paul’s. The P.C.C. will (13, 
Sheffield) of the said Robert, who was Attor- 
ney of the Court of Wards, was signed Aug. 
16, 1563, Sir William Cecil being one of the 
witnesses. A codicil was added on the day of 
Robert’s death, and the will was admitted to 
probate May 14, 1569. Robert Nowell left a 
sum of money to be expended in the aid of 
poor scholars at various schools and colleges, 
but, curiously enough, no mention of this 
occurs in the will itself. This particular be- 
quest was made by a nuncupative codicil to 
the testator’s brother, the Dean, and the pre- 
face to ‘The Spending of the Money of 
— Nowell,’ refers to the matter in these 
words : 


How well and faithfully Dean Nowell dis- 
charged the obligation so solemnly laid upon 
him by his expiring brother this MS. re- 
mains amply to testify. 

_, rhe original of the said MS. is, or was, at 
Towneley Hall, Lancs. It was edited in 
1877 by the Rev. Dr. A. B. Grosart, and ap- 
peared in print under the title given above. 

Spenser went to the University of Cam- 
bridge in May, 1569. Robert Nowell was 
then dead, and it is therefore entirely erron- 
eous to speak of him as Spenser’s patron at 
the university and later. It must further be 
assumed that he was no more a patron of 
penser at school than of Richard Bitese, 
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George Hunte, Thomas Curley, Henry Ive, 
Gregorie Dunhill, or Richard Langer, other 
recipients of money or clothing material at 
the hands of Dean Nowell in accordance with 
his brother’s dying instructions. 

W. H. WELPLy. 


THE NAME TOBIN: ORIGIN SOUGHT 

(elxvii. 333). — Tobin is not a native 
Irish name, and I know of no evidence that 
it occurs there before the Anglo-Norman con- 
quest in the twelfth century. It is generally 
supposed to be a corruption of the Norman 
St. Aubin (Latinized as de sancto Albino). 
In such cases it is sometimes possible to find 
a series of deeds or other evidences relating 
to the possession of the same property, by 
which the transition from one name to the 
other is clearly shown. It is possible that a 
collection of Irish deeds (perhaps the Ormond 
Deeds, edited by Professor Curtis for the 
Irish Manuscripts Commission, is the most 
hopeful source), might supply this evidence. 
The name St. Aubin occurs frequently in the 


| two published volumes; and the localities in 


which they occur might, to one who knows 
the later Tobin history, give the necessary 
link. 

K. St. Joun Brooks. 


Canon Bardsley regards the ‘ Apocrypha ’ 
as the source of this diminutive of Tobias, and 
suspects this uncommon surname to be a com- 
paratively late French importation into 
Britain. 

The parish registers of St. Antholin, Lon- 
don, E.C., record the burial of John Tobin 
in 1737, while the records of St. George’s 
Church, Hanover Square, London, W., show 
the marriage of John Harriman and Eliza- 
beth Tobin in 1794. 

The late Rector of Charlecote, near Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, bore this surname (the Rev. 
Frederic Tobin). Other clergy of that name 
may be seen in old editions of (rockford’s 
Directory. 

Wo. 


ODERN FOLK-LORE (clxvii. 224, 286, 
339).—In the Schweizer Volkskunde, vol. 
xviii., Basle, 1928, p. 22, we read: If you 
leave an umbrella behind you in a house, sit 
down for a few minutes in the house, before 
going away again. 
A similar procedure is also used here in 
Czechoslovakia, to counteract ill-luck, if one 


JAGGARD. 


, comes back to get something one had forgotten. 


Otto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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In ‘A Book of Exmoor,’ by F. J. Snell Chances are that it was produced at Paris 


(Methuen and Co., 1903), in Part iv., deal- 
ing with the folk-lore of this district, among 
other beliefs held there is mentioned that 

It is an ill-omen to return to the house after 


setting forth on a journey, but the individual 
may ward off the effect by sitting down again. 


C. P. Hare. 


UDDHIST ABSTINENCE: GOLD AND 
SILVER (clxvii. 299). —I have visited 
Buddhist monasteries and temples in Sik- 
kim, Thibet, Burmah, and Ceylon, and have 
never known the lamas to refuse silver coin- 
age (I never offered them gold) whenever I 
paid them for any favour in regard to enter- 
tainment or the inspection of their religious 
paraphernalia, etc. I have never been par- 
ticularly impressed by their abstinence in 
any shape or form. ‘They batten on the fat 
of the land which their followers provide 
them with gratis, and the swarms of young 
children living with them prove that the 


monks are not at all abstemious in regard } 


to sex either. 
WrLtiram HarcovurtT-Baru. 
20 Ganfield Terrace, Devonport. 


ECORDS OF EMIGRATION: 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
(elxvii, 241, 284).—I may add the following 
two members of the Harcourt family : 

1. William Harcourt. Emigrated to 
Australia, where he died in 1864. He was 
the eldest son of George Simon Harcourt, 
of Bedford, one of the founders of Chelten- 
ham College, and an officer in the let Dragoon 
Guards who fought at Waterloo and Quatre 
Bras (as supplied to me by Sir Thomas 
Colyer-Fergusson, Bart. ). 

2. ——. Harcourt (whose baptismal name I 
do not know). Hmigrated to New Zealand. 
He was a son of Henry Harcourt, of Oxford, 
and a brother of the late Rev. Hubert Wil- 
liam Harcourt, of London. 


WiLtraAm Harcourt-Batu. 
IRST PRINTED RULES FOR ENGLISH 


PUNCTUATION (clxvii. 333). — The | 


author’s full name was Jodocus Badius 
Ascensius, Parisian scholar and _ printer, 
chiefly remembered, perhaps, for his supple- 
ment to Sebastian Brandt’s ‘ Shyp of Folys,’ 
entitled Stultiferae navicula ... He is 
usually entered in catalogues under ‘ Badius.’ 
The tract ‘ Declynsons’ is quarto shape, con- 


taining leaves A to D, in sixes, set in black | 
_to own the smallest book in the world, but I 


letter type, without place, printer, or date. 


| colours 
| French term papillon). 


at the author’s press, in or about 1520, 
Bishop Heber’s copy sold a century ago for 
£1 12s. It may have been issued as a sup- 
plement to some other work by Badius, or to 
another writer, edited by him. For instance, 
in 1921 a copy of his Stultiferae navicula . . . 
1507, was sold at auction for £5 15s. . At the 
end of this copy was a supplementary manu- 
script, entitled ‘ Dyalogue defensyve for 
Women against malycyous detractoures,’ pos- 
sibly by Badius. 

A description of the tract ‘ Declynsons’ 
will be found on p. 7 of the third series of 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Bibliographical collections .. . 
1887,’ who adds: ‘‘ Extracts from this re 
markable book are given in my small volume 
on School-books.’’ Hazlitt mentions that a 
copy was owned by Ames and apparently he 
knew the location of one, when making these 


) extracts. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


OUGHTON FAMILY BIBLE (elxvii. 
322).—Boughton is not an easy name to 
trace descent of, on account of its varied 
sources. It is generally a place surname, de- 
rived from one of the eight villages called 
Boughton, found in Derbyshire, Kent, Nor 
folk, Northamptonshire and Nottingham- 
shire. But any Boughton might equally be 
corrupted from Broughton, another place sur- 
name, hailing from one of the fourteen towns 
and villages of that name. Or it might bea 
corruption of Bolton, for many Lancashire 
folk pronounce that town as ‘‘ Boughton.” 
In 1601 a family named Boughton is found 
entered in the parish registers of Surfleet, 

Lincolnshire. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


PAMPILLION (clxvii. 322). — This rare 
surname still has a living representative 
in Cheshire. Its variations are Pamphline. 


| Pamphilon, Pamplin, Plampin and Pamp 
| line. It is recorded in the Hundred Rolls, 
| a.D. 1273, in Huntingdonshire, and to lb 
| found in the parish registers of Brocking, 


Kesex, in 1601. 


Hollyband’s ‘ Dictionarie . . . 1593’ quotes 


| its origin as a humorous cant name applied 


to a servitor when wearing a coat of varied 
(i.e., ‘‘ butterfly coat,’’ from the 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


THE SMALLEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 
(clxvii. 165, 246, 336).—I do not claim 
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a copy of ‘The Bijou Almanack for 
eg published by T. Goede, 8, St. James’s 
Walk, Clerkenwell, and adorned with en- 
gravings of Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment worthies on opposite pages. It mea- 
sures 11/16 by 17/16 inches. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PiRMINGHAM TOWN HALL: HAN- 
SOM (clxvii. 218, 257, 320, 335).—There 
is a very curious corollary to the dispute 
about Hansom’s claim to have designed this 
building. The Hansom cab was known in 
1834 as ‘‘ Mr. Hansom’s Patent Safety Cab,”’ 
and Hansom sold the patent to a company 
for £10,000, retiring from the position of 
manager to give his time to ecclesiastical 
architecture, especially of Roman Catholic 
churches. But even his claim to have in- 
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|cashire Chantries issued by the Chetham 
| Society in their old series under the editor- 


ship of Canon Raine. 


T. Cann HuGues, F-.s.A. 
Oakrigg, Lancaster 


BARNS (clxvii. 332).—There is still exist- 


ing at Paston, near Mundesley, in Nor- 
folk, a Tudor barn. It was built in 1581 by 
Sir William Paston, the founder of the 
famous Paston Grammar School at North 
Walsham. 

This barn is 160ft. long, and has a hammer- 
and-tie beam roof of eighteen bays. The roof 
is covered with Norfolk reed thatch, and the 
walls are of flint with brick dressings. 

May I mention there is further informa- 


| tion on Norfolk barns in chap. viii. of my 


vented the cab is the subject of a fierce dis- | 


pute. It is said to have been invented by 
Edward Bird, secretary to the Misses Gott- 
waltz, who were ‘‘ postmistresses’’ of Bir- 
mingham, and Bird seems to have presented 
the invention to Edward Welch, his brother- 
in-law, who was a partner to Mr. Hansom. 
Anyway, the cab was first known in Birming- 
ham as ‘‘ Bird’s Patent Safety Cab.’’ A son 
of Edward Bird wrote to claim his father’s 
credit for the cab in the Morning Post of 
Nov. 9, 1932. It does not seem as if Mr. 
Hansom is to be left the credit for anything 
at all—cabs or Town Halls or churches ! 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
‘HANTRY CHAPELS (clxvii. 297, 353).— 


subject. Much information is contained in 
the various Transactions of the local anti- 
quarian societies. 
chantry Bridge Chapels are at Wakefield and 
Rotherham in Yorkshire. An 
paper will Be found in the Surtees’ Society’s 
Publications (xcii. 312). These chantry 
chapels appear to have had several uses: 


book, ‘ The Old Cottages and Farm-houses of 


| Norfolk,’ under the heading of ‘ Dovecotes 


and Farm Buildings.’ 
CLAUDE J. W. MESSENT, A.R.I.B.A. 
One of the finest old oak-built tithe-barns 


is to be seen at Cherhill, near Calne, Wilts. 
It is 110ft. long, surmounted by a remarkable 


| pointed oak roof, and is said to belong to 


the fourteenth century. A brief description 


| of Cherhill will be found in Bradley’s ‘ Round 


ENQuIRER touches on a very interesting | 


about Wiltshire . . . 1907.’ 
Wm. JaGGarp. 


OAN, DAUGHTER OF SIR WILLIAM 
CLOPTON : CAVENDISH (clxvii. 298). 
—If Mr, Srron-AnpeRson refers to Burke’s 
‘ Peerage,’ he will there find the following - 
particulars in connection with the Cavendish 


| family: 


Two of the best-known | 


interesting | 


to th’ entent to pray for the sowle of the | 


Founder [Edmund Duke of York] and all 
Christen sowles. 


and 


To do dyvine service in the saide chapell in 
the tymes of the plage for the sicke people 
thither to resorte that the rest of the 
parochians may come to ther 
withoute danger of infection of the secke. 


Another paper on the chantries established 
by Lancastrian Kings will be found in 
Archaeologia xlvi. 282. Valuable informa- 
tion is also to be found in the books on Lan- 


Sir John Cavendish married Alice daughter 
of John de Odyngseles . . . and was commis- 
sioned to suppress the insurrection in the 
City of York ... the mob having particularly 
in Suffolk made a point of murdering the law- 
yers and being incensed in a more than ordin- 
ary degree against Chief justice Cavendish be- 
cause his son John had killed Wat Tyler, they 
dragged him with the Prior of Bury to the 
market place and beheaded both. 


Little is given of the Cavendish family 
antecedents. This execution took place in 
1381. It was, however, William Cavendish, 
servant to Cardinal Wolsey, who established 


'the family fortunes, when, in 1530, he wae 
aroch church | 


appointed commissioner for taking surrenders 
of the monasteries. Neither in the peerage 
is there reference to the following particu- 


| lars, which, if followed up by Mr. Seton- 
| ANDERSON, might disclose the details of which 


he is in search. William Cavendish’s father 
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desired in his will to be buried in the church 
of St. Thomas of Acres (1524) ‘“‘ next unto 
my grandfather William Cavendish.’”’ His 
said grandfather had desired to be buried in 
the church of St. Thomas the Martyr of 
Acon. Stephen Cavendish had similarly re- 
quired ‘‘to be buried in the quire of the 
same church.’’ He was a draper and his son 
Thomas was a draper also. There is a refer- 
ence to the chantry of Thomas de Cavendish, 
draper, in the Church of St. Mary de Col- 
cherche. Stephen Cavendish was a draper ; 
his brother John is described as a mercer 
with a shop in Soper Lane. 

The above extracts have been taken from 
notes made by the late J. Horace Round. 
With reference to the Wat Tyler incident, he 
makes pungent remarks to the following 
effect. 

The Chief Justice Cavendish was beheaded 
by the mob not at Bury, but on the extreme 
north-west border of Suffolk, on June 14, 
1381, whilst Wat Tyler was not killed till 
June 15, the day after, so the sequence of 
events is fatal to the story that the mob were 
avenging the action of his son, but when we 
come to examine the story of John’s exploits, 
we find a simple explanation. The anony- 
mous chronicle published by George Trevel- 
yan in the English Historical Review, tells 
us that Wat Tyler was mortally wounded by 
cne of the King’s household, but does not 
mention the name. 

Froissart calls him Messire Jehan Stand- 
uick, in which he is followed by Holinshed, 


but Knighton mentions him as Ralph Stan- | 


diche. It was reserved for Stow to convert 
the esquire of the King’s household into 
‘* John Cavendish,’’ and to state that he was 


knighted for his exploit and given lands | 


worth £40 a year. 

In regard to the associations of the Caven- 
dish family with the village of Cavendish, the 
rector writes as follows: 


The only entry in registers (which date from 


1594) I can find is the baptism of William son | 
of Ralph Cavendish, gent., 28.5,1612, and there | 


is only one monument remaining in the church 


containing the matrix of a brass figure and | 


inscription with 4 shields, one of which remains 
and bears the 3 stags heads. 

This would show some apparent connection 
by descent of the present Dukes of Devon- 
shire, as 
the Cavendish family, are Sa, three bucks’ 
heads, caboshed arg. 


F, Brapsury. 
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LEMNOS: MODERN NAME (elxyii, 
534).—Smith’s ‘Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Geography’ derives Staliméni from 
| eis thy Ajpver, Compare Istambul, Stam. 
bul, from !e’s ryv mékw. J.B. Bury, ‘ Hist, 
of the later Roman Empire,’ ii. 277, suggests 
els maXariov as the origin of Spalato, the 
Split, of which we have lately read. The 
* Dict. of Grk. and Rom. Geography ’ calls it 
‘‘ a corrupted form of Salonae Palatium or §. 
Palatium,”’’ which seems less likely. Whether 
later research has modified these views I can- 
not say. 
KpWwarp BENSsLy. 
SCOTTISH FOLK-LORE: THE ‘‘ BLACK 
OX ” (clxvii. 331).—Skeat, in his ‘Tudor 
and Stuart Glossary,’ refers for this to the 
‘ English Dialect Dictionary ’ (s.v. ‘‘ Black,” 
5 (11)). Another reference given by him is 
‘ Heywood’s English Proverbs,’ i.e., ‘ A dia- 
logue conteynyng the number of the effectuall 
prouerbes in the Englishe tounge,’ etc., by 
John Heywood, 1562, ed. by J. S. Farmer, 
1906, under ‘ Black Ox,’ where the editor's 
note on ‘‘ The black ox had not trod on his 
nor her foot’ is ‘‘the black ox is the sym- 
bol of decrepiture or misfortune.’’ ‘‘ Venus 
waxeth old: and then she was a pretie wench, 
when Juno was a young wife; now crowes 
| foote is on her eye, and the black ox hath 
trod on her foot.’’—Lyly, Sapho (1584). See, 
also, John Ray, ‘A Collection of English 
Proverbs,’ 2nd ed., 1678, p. 263, ‘‘ The black 
ox never trode on his foot; i.e., He never 
knew what sorrow or adversity meant.’’ Rob. 
Nares, ‘Glossary,’ ed. by Halliwell and 
Wright, under ‘‘ The black ox has trod on his 
foot,’’ has this: ‘‘ A proverbial phrase, mean- 
ing to be worn either with age or care. Bailey 
explains it of the latter. But the following 
alludes to age.’’ Here follows the quotation 
from Lyly, ‘Sappho and Phaon,’ iv. 1. They 
-— give the quotation from Heywood, and 
this : 
Alas! the neatest foot that ever came 
In the most supercilious royall shoe, 
By the black oxe is often trodden lame. 
Tooke, ‘Annae dicata,’ p. 108. 
It is curious that Greek employed a some- 
what similar metaphor in a proverb of differ- 
|ent meaning, when it spoke of a great ox 
_ treading on one’s tongue, to express an en- 
forced silence. See Theognis, 815, Aeschylus, 
‘Agamemnon,’ 36, and the Paroemio- 
graphers. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
| The Rev. T. F. Dyer, in ‘ Domestic 
Folk-Lore’ (Cassell, 1881), in a chapter on 
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superstitions concerning ‘Death and Burial,’ 
refers to the ‘‘ Black Ox”’ in Scotland. An 
ox or cow breaking into a garden, he says, is 
an omen of death, and he quotes in illustra- 


tion from an early issue of ‘N. and Q.’ The | 


writer says : ‘. 
Though I laugh at the superstition, the omen 
was painfully fulfilled in my case. About the 
iddl y 
close to my house, and the back door being 
open, they got into our little bit of garden, and 
trampled it. When our school-drudge came in 
the afternoon, and asked the cause of the con- 
fusion, she expressed great sorrow and appre- 


hension on being told—said that it was a bad | 


sign—that we should hear of three deaths 
within the next six months. Alas, in April we 
heard of dear J——’s murder; a fortnight after 
A— died; and to-morrow, August 10th, I 
attend the funeral of my excellent son-in-law. 
1 have just heard of the same omen from 
another quarter. But what is still more 
remarkable is that when I went down to Mr. 
M——’s burial, and was mentioning the super- 
stition, they told me that while he was lying 
ill, a cow got into the front garden and was 
driven out with great difficulty. It is still a 
common saying in Scotland, when any one is 


dangerously ill, and is not likely to recover, | 


“The black ox has trampled upon him.” 
C. P. Hate. 
RMY DRESS: PROTECTIVE COLOUR 
(clxvii. 313).—My late friend Arthur 
Dendy, F.R.S., Professor of Zoology in the 
University of London, used to say that the 
masculine khaki clothes affected by the mili- 
tant Suffragettes before the war, was in the 
nature of protective mimicry, and in his great 
work on Evolutionary Biology he slyly hinted 
that the full dress uniforms of the British 
Army was an outstanding example of 
epigamic colouration. 
Epwarkp HERON-ALLEN. 


(JHURCH SILVER PRESENTED BY 

WOMEN (clxvii. 182, 246).—The church 
at Hurworth, Co. Durham, possesses plate 
consisting of two chalices, a flagon and an 


almsdish of 1869, and two patens of 1873, | 


presented by the Misses Williamson in mem- 
ory of their father, the Rev. R. H. William- 
son, Rector, 1832-91. The plate was given 
in place of a former pewter set. 

The church at Thorpe Thewles, dedicated 
to St. James, possesses a chalice and paten 
of 1886, given in the following year by Miss 
Parkin, 

Mrs. Maltby, the wife of the Rector of 
Egglescliffe, presented the church with a 


chalice, paten and flagon of 1863, but these | 


are now in use at the church at Haverton 
Hill, near Billingham. H. Askew. 


e of March, 1843, some cattle were driven | 
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The Cambridge Shorter History of India. 
Edited by H. H. Dodwell. 1. Hindu and 
Buddhist India. By J. Allan; 2. Muslim 
India. By Sir Wolseley Haig; 3. British 
India, By H. H. Dodwell. (Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net). 


THE editor’s Preface expresses the hope that 
this volume, which is more than a mere 
résumé of the ‘ Cambridge History of India,’ 
will provide in a compact form that survey of 
Indian history as a whole which has long 
been needed. It may be said at the outset 
that this hope is fulfilled. The book is, in 
fact, a wonderful compendium. So far as 
the vastness of its subject allows, it gives 
us, in serried statements of fact, something 
more than a mere outline of the confused 
movements, the vicissitudes of conquest and 
defeat, the setting up and downfall of races 
and kingdoms which make up the history of 
India. Characters stand out in it, and the 
compressed account of military movements is 
enlivened—gets a little space and air now 
and then—by incident or anecdote. 
lt is, in a sense, history of the old-fashioned 
type, almost exclusively the record of wars. 
But, while it may be conceded that this aspect 
of history is in itself the least interesting 
and profitable, it forms the only proper start- 
ing ground for the rest. Without it true 
history is impossible. Recognizing this to the 
full, and recognizing also the difficulties of 
generalisation about India, we could wish 
that more space had been allotted to discus- 
sion of the life of the people, of the working 
of administration, of commerce, agriculture, 
the arts and the like. A good deal which 
is told in narrative form is so closely succinct 
that it might as well have been set out in a 
tabular statement—or better, for it would 
have been easier to look up. Which brings 
us to the remark that for reference—especi- 
ally for chronological reference—this excel- 
lent book is less easy than it might have 


| been made, and to a wish for the humble 


aid of a good, full chronological table. 

One of the most interesting chapters of the 
whole work is Mr. Allan’s sketch of Sources 
and Early History, including a description of 
the city site, excavated within recent years 
at Mohenjo-daro on the lower Indus, which 
testifies to the existence of a high civiliza- 
tion anterior to the Indian civilization of 


‘the Rig-Veda, and in touch, it would appear, 
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with the culture of western lands. On the 
Brahmanic period the writer observes that 
the vast sacerdotal literature remaining from 
it betrays much knowledge of early history 
on the part of the compilers — knowledge 
which they did not esteem worth the system- 
atic recording. A like divergence from our- 
selves in the estimate of what should be re- 
corded may be detected again and again in 
the inscriptions which, at many points, con- 
stitute our main historical authority. The 
inscriptions of Asoka make mention of a 
sixth class of the population, the inspectors, 
whose business was to watch all that went 
on and report secretly to the King. They 
obtained much of their information through 
courtesans in cities and camps, and it was 
believed of them that they never made false 
reports. This would mean that not only the 
inspectors but also the courtesans were accur- 
ate, trustworthy reporters, and Mr. Allan 
reminds us of the ancient classical testi- 
monies to the high reputation of the Indians 
for truthfulness. Before passing from the 
early Mauryas to Asoka, we have a discussion 
of the manuscript of a work on politics — 
‘ Arthasastra ’—claiming to be from the pen 
of Kautilya, the minister of the great ruler 
Chandragupta, the antagonist of the Greeks, 
which came to light thirty years ago. It 
seems now, after much discussion and en- 
deavour to sustain a claim which would make 
it so valuable, to be agreed that it is a work 
only of the third or fourth century a.p. 

The account of Muslim India, naturally, 
is dominated by the Great Moguls, of whom, 
in the somewhat narrow space at his com- 
mand, Sir Wolseley Haig gives surprisingly 
ample pictures. 
these, because they have not, like the great 
Emperors, found place in the imagination 
of the ordinary readers of history, are the 
lives of able captains and rulers who held 
their own against imperial encroachments, 
such, in particular, as the great Afghan, Shir 
Shah, or Sivaji, the Maratha. Of Shir Shah 
it is related that, advancing cautiously 
against the Rajpute over the desert, he was at 
a loss how to fortify his camp, and was 
advised by his small grandson to fill empty 
meal-bags with sand and make a wall of them. 


Here, it would seem, we have the inventor | 


of sandbags. The two hundred years or so 
of Indian history between the first and third 
battles of Panipat, have always, with their 


Still more valuable than | 





mixture of extreme splendour and atrocic 
cruelty, made strong appeal to the sense {gj 
romance and adventure. Going through 
all again, one is struck anew by the app 
ing amount of human suffering comprised ij 
them ; and moreover—what perhaps is at 
tom connected with it—by the standstill ; 
moral and political ideas during the tin 
The ‘‘ changeless East’ is a familiar enoug} 
conception, but its significance can seldom 
brought home more effectively than by 
contrast between 1525 and 1760 in India an 
the same period in Europe. q 
The contrary of this may be said to 
the great characteristic feature of the perio 
with which Mr. Dodwell himself admir, 
deals. He has not merely to trace the 
gress of the British occupation of India 
the effect of the impact of the West upon | 
Muslim and Hindu—an impact which couk 
not but produce many a shock; but also’ 
low out deep-going change in the politi 
and social aims and opinions of the British 
themselves, reflected in India as these 
been by corresponding changes in admini 
tion, through which it is not difficult to 
that the Indian mind has sometimes 
hurried along without sufficient consid 
tion for the fact that of all adaptations 
what is alien, the severest is adaptation t 
alien development. a 


Mr. Rotto G. Sitver, Box 672, Brockton; 
Mass., U.S.A., writes to us: ‘‘ In prepare 
tion for an edition of the correspondence 
Walt Whitman, I am making a census of i 
letters and postcards. If any of your 
who sess these items would communi 
with me, I shall be very grateful.” 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ween sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are Té | 
uested to put in th» top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page Of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. ia 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aa) 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to “~ within _ 


theses—immediately after the exact hea 
| the numbers of the series volume ant 
S which the contribution in question is t0 ; 
| fou " 





Tue Manacer will be 


| pleased to for 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
| addresses of friends which readers may 
| to send to him. 
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